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Abstract 

Historically,  leadership  research  has  followed  a cycle  of  extending, 
reworking,  discarding  etnd  developing  new  ideas  as  the  inadequacies  and 
limitations  of  existing  theories  were  realized.  Calder  (1977) , Pfeffer 
(1977),  and  Mitchell,  Larson  & Green  (1975)  have  all  argued  for  the  need 
to  study  leadership  as  a process  of  attribution.  This  paper  presents 
the  case  for  the  stutfy  of  leadership  as  an  attribution  process;  reports 

CMi  the  results  of  two  studies  in  which  information  processing  models 
were  developed  of  the  attribution  process  in  which  individuals  engage 

v*iile  rating  their  peers  on  several  sociotetric  measures  of  leadership; 
and  proposes  a paradigm  for  the  stucfy  of  the  leadership  attribution  pro- 
cesses within  actual’  organizational  settings. 
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Toward  an  Information  Processing  nieary 

, of  Leadership  Attribution; 

A Review  and  a Peiradigm  for  Research 

Introduction 

In  a recent  ccnprehensive  review  of  the  literature,  House  and  Baetz 
(in  press)  have  shown  that  the  progression  of  leadership  research  has 
been  characterized  by  continually  discarding  and  developing  of  new  ideas 
as  the  inadequacies  and  litnitations  of  existing  theories  and  methodolo- 
gies are  realized.  The  theoretical  and  empirical  approach  to  the 
study  of  leadership  has  been  one  of  assuming  it  as  a scientific  con- 

truct,  advancing  a definition,  developing  a priori  models  of  this  can-  i 

stnxjt,  aixd  formulating  various  ways  to  test  these  models.  Figure  1 i 

I 

summarizes  traditioncd  leadership  resecuich  and  its  relationship  to  the  pro-  | 

cess  of  attributing  leadership.  It  is  our  belief  that  this  traditional  - 

approach  to  the  stu^  of  leadership  is  self-limiting  cind  may  be  respon- 
sible for  itany  of  the  contradictory  findings  and  poor  correlations  among 
the  parameters  of  the  various  a priori  models. 

Noting  the  restrictive  nature  of  the  traditional  paradigm  for 
leadership  reseeuxh  , Calder  (1977),  Mitchell,  Larson  and  Green  (1975), 
and  Pfeffer  (1977)  have  argued  for 'the  need  to  study  leadership  as 
a process  of  attribution.  Similarly,  Lord  (1976)  conceptualizes  the  1 

attribution  of  leadership  as  a special  Ccise  of  person  perception. 

The  question  remains;  How  does  an  individual  attribute  leadership  ^ 

to  another  person?  What  is  the  actual  judgement  process?  Carroll,  Payne 
Frieze  and  Girard  (1976)  have  suggested  the  feasibility  of  applying 
Infomation  processing  (IP)  methods  to  the  study  of  attribution  pro- 
cesses in  general,  and  have  specifically  considered  the  ceise  of  parole 


.p  attributicjn  research  as  it  relates 
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I decision  making  (C2urroll  & Payne,  1976).  Similarly,  Lewin  and  Zwary  (1976) 

I have  propqised  the  application  of  the  IP  methodology  to  derive  descriptive/ 

t 

I poredictive  models  of  the  peer  nonination  process.  Following  the  paradigm 

[ prc^x)sed  by  Lewin  and  Zwany  (1976) , Lewin  and  Layman  (1978)  enpirically 

i derived  IP  attributicn  models  of  person  perception  — for  the  special  case 

of  peer  nominations  — using  leadership  criteria. 

It  is  well  recognized  that the  assesanent  and  prediction  leadership 
is  situationally  contingent.  To  determine  the  organizationally  eind  jcb 
specific  peuraroeters  of  leadership  attribution,  it  would  be  necessary  to  study 
the  leadership  attribution  process  \nthin  real  organizational  settings 
and  euuross  different  positions  and  jcb  situations.  FurtheriTDre,  the 
leadership  attribution  process  of  superiors,  subordinates,  peers,  and  the 
organization  can  be  expected  to  be  partially  vinique  and  therefore,  to 
involve  additional  specific  parameters.  To  identify  these  situation  spe- 
cific parameters,  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  attribution  judgements  at 
the  time  such  judgements  are  being  nede. 

Following  a selective  review  of  the  nature  euxJ  findings  of  past 
leadership  research,  we  develop  the  case  for  an  attributicnal 
approach  to  the  study  of  leadership  and  for  the  application  of  inform 
nation  processing  theory  to  the  analysis  of  this  attribution  process. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a research  paradigm  applying  the  IP  methodology 
to  the  development  of  enpirically  derived  axid  testable  models  of  the 
judgement  process  of  individuals  when  attributing  leadership  to  others 
in  actual  orgeinizational  settings. 
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theories  of  Leetdership 

« 

The  following  section  will  present  a selective  review  of  several 
leadership  theories  which  are  representative  of  the  direction  that 
leadership  reseeupc^  has  taJcen. 

The  earliest  approach  to  the  study  of  leadership  was  to  identify 
various  personality  traits  which  distinguished  leaders  fron  nonleaders, 
effective  from  noneffective  leaders,  eind  higher  echelorj  leaders 
from  lower  echelon  leaders.  Stogdill's  extensive  reviews  (1948,  1974) 
of  70  yeeirs  of  treiit  research  indicate  that  several  traits  (i.e,  in- 
telligence, dominance,  self-confidence,  energy/activity  and  task  rele- 
vant }aiawledge)  were  consistently  associated  with  leadership,  though  none 
of  the  treats  were  found  to  correlate  with  leadership  in  all  of  the  studies. 
Correlations  generally  range  between  .25  to  .35.  In  their  revietv  of  the 
leadership  literature.  House  and  Baetz  (in  press)  suggest  that  tie  mixed 
findings,  ccnceming  the  leadership  treats  reported  by  Stogdill  (1948,  1974) , 
could  be  reconciled  by  reclassifying  the  studies  according  to  the  popula- 
tioTS  studied  (e.g,  sex,  age);  type  of  tasks  perfonted  Ce,g.  routine  vs. 
nonroutine);  nethods  used  to  measuic  traits  (e,g.  tests  and  questionnaire 
responses) ; and  critericn  variables  (e.g,  effective  vs.  ineffective  leaders) . 
They  speculate  that  "there  are  certain  properties  of  all  leadership  situa- 
tions that  are  present  to  a significcUit  degree  and  relatively  inveuriant,  and 
that  there  are  likely  to  be  seme  ^lecific  treiits  required  in  most  if  not  all 
leadership  situations"  (p.  16) . Invariant  characteristics  include  social 
skills,  ability  to  Influence  and  organizational  skills^ 


Another  popular  approach  in  the  study  of  leadership  is  to  determine 
those  behaviors  which  are  characteristic  of  a leader.  IWo  main  bodies  of 
literature  emerge  frcm  the  leadership  behavior  concept,  those  studies  deal- 
ing with  the  Consideration  and  Initiating  Structure  dimensions,  and  the 
Participative  decision  making  research. 

The  Consideration  (C)  and  Initiating  Structure  (S)  dimensions 
were  factoi^analytically  derived  from  descriptions  volunteered 
by  subordinates,  of  their  supervisors'  behaviors  in  the  "Leadership  in 
a Democracy"  research  program  of  the  Otixo  State  University.  Three  scales 
are  cormonly  used  to  measure  the  C and  S dimensions:  (1)  the  Leadership 
Opinion  Questionnaire  (liDQ) , (2)  the  Leadership  Behavior  Description 
Questionnaire  (I£DQ) , and  (3)  the  Supervisory  Behavior  Description 
Questionnaire  (SBDQ) . Extensive  research  has  been  conducted  to  assess 
the  relationship  between  a leader's  score  on  these  scales  and  such  factors 
as  erployee  satisfaction,  perfonmnce,  e3^)ectations,  turnover  and  grievance 
(e.g.  Fleishman  & Harris  1962;  House,  Filley  & Kerr,  1971) . 

The  validity,  reliability,  eind  scaling  adequacy  of  the  Ohio  State 
leadership  scales  have  been  frequently  examined  (e.g.  Schriesheim  & Kerr 
1974) . In  addition,  there  has  been  considerable  controversy  over  the 
orthogonality  of  Consideration  and  Initiating  Structure  (e.g.  Bales,  1958; 
Fiedler  1964;  \'teissenbGrg,  1965;  Lcwin,  Hrapchak  4.  Kavanagh  1969; 
Weinsenberg  & Kavanagh,  1972).  The  findings  resulting  from  all  of 
this  research  are  very  mixed.  The  pedlar  reason  for  nost  of  this  con- 
fusicn  is  that  it  lies  in  the  scales  used.  For  exanple,  the  I£DQ  consists 
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of  items  describing  a leader  idro  is  nore  ccnnunicative,  eu>d  is  ccancemed 

vdth  the  relationships  among  gtxx^j  merrbers  and  their  perfornancej  vgherecis 

« 

the  SBDQ  describes  a highly  production  oriented,  autocratic  and  punitive 
lezKier. 

The  problem  of  operationally  defining  Consideration  and  Initiating 
Structure  has  been  noted  by  Lowen,  Hrapehak  & Kavanagh  (1969)  and  Lewin 
and  Laynan  (1977),  Lewin  et.al  (1969)  contend  that  broader  definitions 
of  C and  S are  required,  cind. .. ."because  the  available  definitions  are 
inductively  tied  to  specific  items,  it  becomes  erxeial  to  evaluate  the 
success  with  which  these  items  could  be  generalized  into  categories" 

(p.  246) , They  conducted  an  expeiiment  using  scripts  to  determine  \diat 
Weis  and  what  was  not  meant  by  each  concept.  In  preparing  the  scripts 
Lowin  et.al  (1969)  found  that  the  Consideration  concept  was  well  elaborated, 
but  the  Initiating  Structure  concept  was  ambiguous.  Lewin  and  Lawman  (1977) 
also  noted  the  inadequacy  of  the  Consideration  and  Initiating  Structure 
dimensions.  They  believe  nuch  of  the  confusion  lies  in  the  methodology’ 
enployed  and  suggest  the  use  of  information  processing  techniques  to  obtain 
cperational  definitions. 

In  additicai,  findings  by  Rush,  Themas  and  Lord  (1977)  question 
the  internal  validity  of  behavioral  questionnaires,  in  particular  the 
LBDQ  (XII) . They  found  that  the  behavioral  ratings  were  significantly 
affected  by  inplicit  leadership  theories  held  by  the  people  responding 
to  the  questionnaire.  Similar  conclusions  \>rere  reached  by’  Eden  and 
Leviatian  (1975) . 
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As  vfith  the  Consideraticn  and  Initiating  Structure  dimensions,  there 
has  been  considerable  controversy  concerning  Participative  leadership. 
House  and  Baetz  (in  press)  distinguish  between  two  forms  of  participative 
leadership: 

(1)  participative  dec.  >ion  making  (PDM)  concerns  a specific 


those  who  will  be  effected  by  a decision  have  an  oppor- 


tunity to  influence  the  final  outcone 


(2)  participative  sipervision  (PS)  refers  to  the  manner 


subordinate  input  into  how  daily  work  is  to  be  clone 


House  and  Baetz  (in  press) , noted  that  altJicxigh  PDM  and  PS  are  clear 


in  their  review  also  fail  to  distinguish  laetween  subordinates  having  the 
opportunity  to  influence  decision  ma)cing  and  actually  seeing  their  input 
affecrt  the  supervisor's  decision.  In  addition,  it  is  worthivhile  to  note 
that  both  PDM 'and  PS  are  leader  initiated  behaviors.  Research  by  Lewin 
and  layman  (in  press)  on  ad  hoc  groups  indicates  that  the  csiiergent  leader  is  that 
person  \A)o  engages  in  a mutual  influcwing  exchange  with  the  majority  of  group 


influence  are  initiated  by  both  iivdividuals 


cipative  leadership.  Stogdill  (1974)  reviewed  32  such  studies  correlating 


styles;  Filley,  House  & Kerr  (1976)  reviewed  33  studies  vghich  measured 
the  relationship  between  subordinate  satisfaction  alone  and  participation; 
Maier  (1963,  1970)  and  his  associates  coi.iucted  over  thirty  laboratory 
studies  concerning  the  degree  to  v^uch  participative  leadership  results 
in  effective  decision.  Oxr  of  this  research  it  appears  that  parti- 
cipative leadership  is  most  effective  under  conditions  where  tasks  cure  ego- 
involving, vmstructured,  eind  when  subordinates  have  the  ability  and  incli- 
nation to  contribute  to  the  participative  process. 

The  "situational"  or  contingency  approach  to  leadership  research  con- 
tinues to  be  a popular  paradigm.  This  approach  holds  the  view  that  it  is 
necessary  to  specify  the  situational  parameters  that  affect  the  relation- 
ship between  leader  behavior  cind  sate  criteria.  The  contingency  model 
advanced  by  Fiedler  (1967),  Chemers  & Skrzypek  (1972)  and  Fiedler  & Cheniers 
(1974) , for  exanple,  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  task  performance  of 
the  leader  depends  on  a proper  match  between  the  motivational  structure 
of  the  leader  and  the  control  and  influence  vrfiich  the  situation  provides. 

The  leader's  motivaticnal  structure  is  measured  by  the  least  preferred  co- 
worker (LPC)  scale.  A high  LPC  score  identifies  those  leaders  \dio  are  re- 
lationship motivated,  wherccis  the  task  motivated  individual  generally  has 
low  LPC  scores.  The  leader's  control  aixl  influence  is  determined  by  three 
situational  factors:  (1)  leader-marber  relations,  (2)  task  structure,  and 
(3)  position  pxwer. 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism  and  ccnfHcting  results  centered 
euround  this  model  with  no  reconciliation  to-date  of  tlie  findings.  Several 
reasons  for  failure  of  the  c'ontingency  model  are  suggested.  Graen,  Orris  and 
Alvares  (1971)  feel  the  problena  lies  in  methodological  errors;  Vecchio 
(1977)  suggests  that  the  theory  is  either  task  or  population  bound;  in  addi- 
tion, House  and  Baetz  (in  press)  recognize  the  lack  of  general- 
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izabdlity  of  the  theory,  the  airbiguous  interpretaticn  of  the  ITC  measure, 
and  the  lack  of  an  explanation  for  the  effectiveness  of  hi^  LPC  leaders 
in  medium  favorability  situations. 

Another  theory  based  on  the  interaction  of  situaticaial  factors  and 
leader  behaviors  is  the  Path  Goal  theory  (Evans,  1970;  House  & Mitchell, 
1974) . Its  major  concern  is  how  the  leader  influences  subordiante  per- 
ceptions of  their  work  and  personal  goals,  and  paths  to  goal  attainment. 
The  theory  suggests  that  the  behavior  of  a leader  is  satisfying  or  moti- 
vating to  the  degree  that  it  increases  sxjbordinate  goal  attainment  and 
clarifies  the  paths  to  these  goals  (House  & Mitchell,  1974) . 

There  are  two  prepositions  of  the  path-goal  theory.  First,  that 
leader  behavior  is  acceptable  and  satisfying  to  subordinates  to  the  extent 
that  the  subordinates  see  such  behavior  as  an  inmediate  source  of  satis- 
faction or  as  instrumental  to  future  satisfaction.  Second,  thiat  the 
leader's  behavior  will  be  motivational  in  that  it  makes  satisfaction  of 
subordinate's  needs  contingent  on  effective  performance,  and  it  cotiple- 
ments  the  environment  of  subordinates  by  providing  the  guidance  and  re- 
wards necessary  for  effective  performance. 

These  two  propositions  suggest  that  the  leader's  functions  are  to 
enhance  subordinates'  performance,  job  satisfaction,  and  leader  acceptance. 

In  addition  there  are  two  classes  of  situational  veuriables  vhich  are 
asserted  to  be  contingency  variables:  (1)  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  subordinate  (i.e,  perceived  abilities,  locus  of  control,  and 
author! tcirianism) ; and  (2)  the  environmental  demands  with  which  the  subor- 
dinates must  cepe  (i.e.  the  subordinate's  task,  the  formal  authority  sys- 
tem of  the  organization,  and  the  primary  work  group) . House  and  Mitchell 
(1974)  smmarize  the  theory  as  shown  in  Figurd  2 presented  below: 
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2^  Sunrary  of  Path-Goal  Relationships 

(House  euid  Mitchell,  1974 1 89) 

BtSlTAVMUBlt  COPY 

Leader  Behavior  and  Contingency  Factors  cause  Subordinate  Attitude*; 

and  Behavior 

1 Directive 

2 Supportive 

3 Achievenent-Oriented 

4 Tartic'pative 

Ihe  theory  has  been  bested  in  a lijnited  number  of  studies,  however, 
the  methodologies  used  to  test  the  theory  have  been  recently  questioned. 

Sheridan,  Downey  ^d  Slocum  (1975)  and  Etessler  and  Valenzi  (1977)  have 
airgued  that  path  analysis  should  be  used  to  test  the  Path  Goal  Theory 
vAien  relying  on  correlation  data.  Sheridan,  et.al.  (1975) , for  exanple, 
did  not  find  sufport  for  the  direct  causal  relationships  hypothesized  in 
Path-Gcal  theory.  Though  the  findings  of  Dossier  and  Valenzi  (1977) 
svqpported  the  hypothesized  relationships  between  leader  beliavior  and  subor- 
dinate expectances  they  did  not  find  support  for  the  hypothesis  that  occu- 
patioral  level  effects  the  relationship  between  intrinsic  job  satisfaction 
and  initiation  of  structure. 

In  sumary,  the  leadership  research  reviewed  in  this  section  danon- 
strates  tlut  leader  behaviors  can  potentially  influence  such  ijiportant  vari- 

I. 

ables  as  subordinate  satisfaction,  performance  cind  motivation;  and  that  such 
variables  can,  in  turn,  effect  leader  behavior.  The  vcirious  approaches  to 
the  study  of  leadership  reviewed  involved:  1)  the  identification  of  traits 


Subordinate  Charactor^stic^s. 

Authori tarianism  Personal 

Locus  of  Control  Influcnc^Perceptions 
Ability 


Environncntal  Factors 
The  Task  j 

Fornal  Authority  Systen 
Priirary  A'ork  Group 


nfluence^lotf  vational 
/ StiPuH 
/ Con^t-aints 
. / Rewards 


1 Job  Satisfaction 

Job— > Rcwardi 

2 Acceptance  v*  leader 

Leader —.Rewards 

3 Motivation,.!  Behavior 

Effort  — ^ orfO'Tincp 
r erfor'  .*nco  — Rewards 
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and  personality  characteristics  of  a leader;  2)  the  study  of  leadership 
styles:  Consideration,  Initiatix^g  Structure  and  Participative;  3)  the 
study  of  how  a leader  influenoes  subordinate  percepticns  of  their  vnork 
and  personal  goals,  and  paths  to  goal  attainment;  and  4)  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  situational  parameters  which  affect  the  relationship  between 
leader  behavior  and  some  criteria.  In  this  fourth  approach,  the  task 
perfomance  of  the  leader  is  viewed  as  contingent  upon  a proper  match  be- 
tween the  leader's  motivational  structure  — relationship  or  task  motiva- 
ted — eind  tlie  leader's  control  eind  influence  determined  by  the  situational 
factors  — leader  mentjer  relations,  task  structure  and  position  power. 

•In  addition,  using  different  a priori  models,  other  factors  affect- 
ing leadership  b^iavior  could  be  conjured  vqp  for  further  research.  Exanples 
mi^ht  include  the  effect  of  the  orgeinization  design  on  leader  behavior; 
how  the  type  of  leader  and  ccaisequently  the  rcinge  of  leadership  behaviors 
may  be  restricted  by  the  management  selection  process  itself;  hew  the 
leedership  behavior  is  affected  by  geographic  location,  eind  access  to 
information  and  resources;  the  effect  of  the  "visibility"  of  the  managerial 
job  oh  leader  performance;  the  leadership  requirements  in  crisis  situations, 
e.g.  during  economic  instability;  and  so  forth.  This  is  far  from  an  inclu- 
sive list;  with  a little  effort  it  could  be  extended  infinitly.  It  is,  how- 
ever, illustrative  of  the  process  by  which  variables  are  suggested  for  re- 
seeuxh  depending  upon  the  proixjsed  a priori  model  of  leadership,  Tlie  larger 
question  is  hew  to  approach  the  study  of  leadership' in  a way  tliat  will  identify 
the  varicibles  to  be  studied  without  being  model  or  Intuition  bound? 

Perhaps  a starting  point  to  exanining  this  questia  might  be  to  recog- 
nize that  judgements  cibout  leadership  are  made  regularly  by  individuals  in 
informal  groups,  by  nanagers  in  organizations,  etc,  Assessment  centers,  for 


exanple,  are  required  to  nake  these  decisions  routinely.  Ihus,  perhaps  a more 
piroduc^v,e  approach  to  leadership  reseeuxh  might  be  to  stvdy  the  process  of 
leadership  attribution,  in  otherwords,  to  study  the  judgement  process  in 
v^ch  iniividucils  and  orgeinizations  engage  when  making  leadership  attribu- 
tions. As  seen  in  Figure  1,  research  has  not  been  directed  toward  the  attri- 
bution process  itself. 

The  renainder  of  this  paper  argues  the  case  for  leadership  as  an  attri- 
bution process  cind  for  the  feasibility  of  applying  information  processing 
methodology  to  the  study  of  this  judgement  process;  and  proposes  a paradigm 
for  leadership  attribution  research  within  an  organizational  setting. 
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Attributican  *Itieory  of  Leadership 

Ttie  general  aj^aroach  txa  the  study  of  leadership/  theoretically 
as  well  as  enpirically,  has  been  to  develop  a priori  nodels  of  a con- 
struct of  leadership  and  then  to  develop  questionnaires,  surveys  or 
other  means  of  data  collection  (e.g.  in  basket  simulations,  critical 
incidents,  etc.)  to  test  these  models.  Farcin  our  selective  re- 
view of  the  more  popular  approaches  to  leadership  research,  it  is 
evident  that  there  eadsts  much  confusion,  contradiction  and  subjectivity 
with  regaard  to  methodologies  and  results.  An  ex£inple  is  the  xase  of  the 
Leadership  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  (LBDQ)  and  the  Supervisory 
Bdaavior  Description  Questionnaire  (SBDQ) . Both  are  a paroduct  of 
factor  analysis*  Deciding  on  a cumulative  concept  to  represent  a 
factor  is,  however,  inevitably  a partially  subjective  process  (Pfeffer  1977) . 
In  addition,  each  questionnaire  is  focused  toward  a particular  type 
of  leader.  The  LBDQ  is-  follower  oriented  whereas  the  SBDQ  is  task 
oriented.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  that  inconsistent  results 
are  obtained. 

Pfeffer  0.977)  addresses  three  problems  with  the  concept  of  leader- 
ship: the  ambiguity  of  the  definition  and  measuresi«nt  of  the  concept; 
the  issue  of  vdiether  lee^Jership  affects  organizational  performance; 
and  the  actual  process  of  selecting  leaders.  He  conclues  that  leader- 
ship is  a process  of  attributing  causation  to  individual  social  actors. 
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explcdns  that  much  of  the  thinking  about  leadership  is  an  attribution  — 

• I 

the  tendency  cf  individuals  to  attribute  outcomes  to  persons  rather  than 
envircxitental  forces  outside  their  control;  and  that  studying  the  process 
of  attributing  leadership  mi^t  be  a nore  productive  aEproach  to  the  ana- 
lysis of  this  Ehencmencn. 

Lonbardo  (1977)  suggests  that  \-itiat  is  needed  are  answers  to  such 
questions  as  "How  are  [leaders]  perceived?"  and  "What  underlies  a person 

being  seen  as  a leader?"  (p.  22)  In  reviewing  a stucfy  by  Eden  and  Leviatian  1 

(1975) , vho  found  that  students  with  no  organizational  ei^rience  could  1 

replicate  tte  Chio  State  leadership  dimensions  (consideration  and  initiating 

structure)  vhen  asked  to  describe  managers  in  a fictitious  plant  using  the 

Survey  of  Orgcinizations  (Taylor  & Bowers,  1970) , Lonbardo  (1977)  questioned 

vbether  the  qucilities  attributed  to  leaders  were  merely  cultural  values  — , 

that  is  concern  for  goals  and  for  the  people  who  carry  out  those  goals.  In 

addition,  Mitchell,  Larson  and  Green  (1975)  suggest  that  an  attributional 

process  may  confound  seme  of  the  interpretations  of  conplex  leadership 

theories  where  situational  moderators  are  used  (see  also  Staw  1975) . 

Calder  (1977)  argues  that  the  problem  of  leadership  research  lies  not 
with  the  theories  of  leadership,  but  with  the  methodology.  Sinoe  the  heaurt 
of  the  prcblem  is  conceptualization,  Calder  advances  an  attributional  theory 
of  leadership.  According  to  this  theory,  leadership  is  cm  inference  based 
on  observed  bdiaviors.  "Inferences  about  leadership  are  made  only  from 
differences  in  behavior  which  fit  expectations  of  haw  leaders  typically  be- 
have... such  expectations  are  different  for  different  grcups  of  actors."  ' 

(p.  190)  For  exairple,  menbers  of  a street  gang  focus  on  behaviors  which  are 
quite  different  from  those  importcint  in  the  corporate  board  roan.  In 
addition  to  evidential  behaviors  differing  across  group  of  actors,  they 

are  also  distinct  fran  other  behaviors  oocuring  within  the  group  itself.  | 
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It  is  inportant  that  evidential  behaviors  are  typical  of  a class  of  behaviors 
v^idi  eure  different  fron  those  of  most  groip  mombers.  This  premise  is  oom- 
patible  with  Hollander's  (1958)  idiosyncratic  theory  of  leadership.  Accord- 
ing to  tlus  theory,  a leader  builds  up  idiosyncratic  credits  frcro  early 
group  conformity  vhich  enables  him  to  later  differ  in  his  behavior  in  order 
to  benefit  the  group.  It  is  CaMer's  (1977)  view  that  leaders  are  not 
leaders  until  there  is  some  basis  for  distinguishing  their  behavior. 

Calder's  (1977)  theory  of  the  attribution  of  leadership  is  composed  of 
four  stages:  1)  the  beliavior  of  another  and  its  effects  are  obser\'Gd,  (2) 
the  actual  and  inferred  observations  are  either  accepted  or  rejected  as 
evidence  of  leadership,  (3)  evaluation  is  made  of  the  observed  behavior  and 
its  effects  by  oonparing  them  to  what  the  observer  believes  to  be  the  per- 
sonal alternatives  to  the  actor,  and  (4)  the  potential  of  individual  biases 
to  affect  attributions  is  considered.  In  otlierwords,  if  the  goals  of  the 
actor  are  compatible  with  those  of  the  observer,  there  will  be  a stronger 
tendency  for  the  attribution  of  leadership.  Hollander  (1964)  arrives  at  a 
simileu:  prediction  from  his  assertion  that  the  leader  must  be  perceived  as 
having  a high  degree  of  identification  with  the  group  values  and  goals. 

Inportant  are  Clader's  (1977)  affirmations  that  leadership  exists 
cnly  as  a perception,  that  it  has  meaning  only  as  defined  by  a particular 
group  of  actors,  and  that  research  must  be  directed  toward  the  underlying 
nature  of  the  leadership  attribution  process.  House  and  Baetz  (1978) 
feel  that  Calder's  theory  is  clearly  testable  and  state  their  belief  that: 


"if  it  is  shown  that  the  process  described  in  [Calder'sj 
theory  predicts  the  attribution  of  leadership,  and 
that  the  attribution  of  leadership  is  associated 
vdth  follower  satisfaction,  motivation,  and  per^ 
fbrmanoe,  the  theory  will  have  made  a significant 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the  leader- 
ship phenomena. " (p.  97) 

Clearly,  there  is  a need  to  study  the  attribution  process  of  leader 
If,  hcwever,  attribution  theory  is  to  be  a promisinq  approach  to 


the  study  of  leadership,  how  should  such  research  be  conducted? 


cues  actually  utilized  by  the  judge;  3)  the  cognitive  processes  vdiich  oc- 
cur within  the  judge;  and  4)  the  final  result  - the  judgment  or  decision. 

In  more  formal  berms,  we  may  describe  these  elements  as:  1)  the  total 

set  of  data  available  to  the  judge,  derived  fron  the  object-person,  the 

environment,  and  their  interaction;  2)  the  set  of  data  actually  processed 

by  the  judge;  3)  the  cognitive  processes  utilized;  and  4)  the  final  decision.  ! 

The  general  field  of  perception  research,  however,  has  "....been  some- 
v^t  hindered  fcy  an  excess  of  eitpirical  enthusiasm  and  perhaps  a deficit  of 
theoretical  surmise.  Extension  of  vcurious  forms  of  psychological  theory 
into  the  area  of  interpersonal  judgment  nay  have  the  effect  of  introducing 
order  vhere  little  now  exists."  (Tagiuri,  1969,  p.  433).  Attribution  theory 


is  explicit  attenpt  to  operationalize  the  elements  of  person  perception. 
The  theory  is  oorcemed  with  how  people  interpret  information  about  their 
cwi  behavior  and  the  behavior  of  others  in  making  judgments  about  the  causes 
of  events,  and  hew  these  judgments  are  used  and  affect  the  person's  beliavior. 
The  theory  attenpts  to  specify  how  a person  infers  or  attributes  cause  and 
what  happens  once  he  does.  Attribution  theory  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
people  attenpt  to  determine  the  causes  of  events  in  order  to  predict  and  con- 
trol their  social  world  (lleider,  1944,  1958).  Studies  of  attribution  rely 


primarily  rai  two  theoretical  perspectives;  (1)  Kelly's  (1967,  1971,  1972) 
covariation  principle,  eux3  (2)  the  hedcxiic  rclevaix»  appixnch  of  Joixis  ^u1d 


intomal  factx>r8. 
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Attribution  research  is  primarily  cx>nducted  within  the  traditional 
paradi^n  of  e:qperimental  social  psychology.  The  situation  is  ^stcnvatically 
varied,  judgements  are  then  measured,  and  the  processes  within  the  subjects 
are  inferred  fron  the  outcones.  The  subject  is  regarded  cis  a "black  box"  — 
focus  is  directed  toward  the  end  product  of  the  judgement  pi-ocess  and  not 
on  the  informaticH'i  being  processed  in  the  subject's  mind.  Hie  traditional 
experin^ntal  paradigm  is  not  intended  or  suited  for  a dinx±  observation 
of  a personal  thought  process.  In  fact,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the 
structure  of  the  thought  processes  by  investigating  caily  process  inputs 
emd  outputs,  or  in  the  case  of  interaction  variables,  to  focus  on  the 
relation  of  inputs  and  outputs.  Calder  fl977)  concludes  that 
focusing  separately  cn  either  bdiaviors  or  effects  is  an  oversinplification  • 
Similarly,  Carroll,  Payne,  Frieze  and  Girard  (1976)  argue  that  the  traditional 

piaradigm  is  restricted  in  its  ability  to  generate  and  test  process  des- 
criptions. 

In  their  review  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  modelling  of  hunan 
decision  naking,  Slovic  and  Lichtenstein  (1971)  concluded  that;  "The  evi- 
dence to  date  seems  to  indicate  that  subjects  arc  processing  information 
in  ways  fundamentally  different...  (from  those  of  the  traditional  regression 
eind  Bayesian  approaches]  ...we  will  have  to  develop  new  models  cuid  diffei'ent 
methods  of  experimentation."  (p.  729).  They  also  suggest  the  technique  of 
information  processing  modelling  as  a premising  strategy  for  the  dovcloiaiicnt 
of  a theory  of  hurtan  judgement.  Lewin  and  Zvirany  (1976)  reach  similar  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  need  for,  and  feasibility  of,  developing  infomution  pro- 
cessing models  in  the  study  of  person  perception  in  general,  oixi  tlie  ixx^r 
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ncndnaticai  process  in  peirtlcular  (which  itself  is  an 

attribution  process);  and  Carroll,  et.a.  (1976)  advocate  the  applicaticxi 
of  infonration  nrocessing  (IP)  methodology  specifically  in  the  case  of 
performing  reseeirch  on  causal  attributions. 

The  information  processing  approach  to  studying  judgcanent  seeks  to 
understand  how  people  examine,  evaluate,  eind  cortoine  information  pursuant 
to  a task  or  decision  — the  psychological  processes  which  lead  to  a judge- 
ment or  decision.  This  is  in  contrast  to  research  which  seeks  to  describe 
the  relationships  between  decisions  and  the  properties  of  the  data  a\’ail- 
able  for  the  decision  nakers. 

The  theory  and  enpirical  research  on  information  processing  can  be 
traced  to  the  work  by  Newell,  Shaw  and  Simon  (1957).  Their  theory  is 
built  on  the  prenaise  that  such  processes  as  thought,  verbal  behavior,  and 
problem  solving  behaviors  are  performed  as  sequential  information  processing 
steps.  These  "elaiientary  processes"  consist  of  such  operations  as:  storing 
information  in  familiar  syr±ols  or  "chunks",  retrieving  it,  moving  it,  genera- 
ting transformed  data,  corparing  two  syrnbols  for  equality,  and  associating 
two  symbols.  In  otherwords,  these  elementary  processes  are  sinple  logic 
manipulations  of  data. 

The  basis  of  cognitive  process  modelling  is  that  individuals  solve 
a problem  by  first  developing  a problem  space  — a psychological  representa- 
tion of  the  ta£k  environment.  Intelligence,  the  information  available  to 
an  individual  from  his  memory,  and  the  d&jective  task  environment  determine 
the  problem  space.  Next,  the  space  is  searched  for  a solution  by  means  of 
a program.  In  otherwords,  the  individual  will  operate  upon  his  information 
until  he  achieves  his  goal.  The  fundamental  limitation  ch  this  solution 
process  is  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  store  data  in  a dynamic 
(quickly  altcmable)  memory.  Newell  emd  Simon  (1972)  conclude  that  indi- 
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viduals  cannot  store  more  tl^  five  to  seven  dimensions  to  a problem 

% 

which  will  be  considered,  no  matter  what  its  ccrplexity.  Actually,  indi- 
viduals usually  consider  fewer  than  five  expects  of  a problem.  Newell 
et.cd.  (1972)  contend  that  abstractions  from  "reality"  characteristically 
involve  perhaps  only  two  simibolic  representations  at  any  given  time. 

Cognitive  pixeess  programs  are  constructed  from  information  elicited 
from  a subject  while  performing  a tasje.  Cne  method  of  collecting  tliis  infor- 
mation is  by  obtaining  a verbal  self-r^xart  from  ti'ie  subject  as  he  solves 
a problem.  This  record  of  the  subject's  r^xsrted  thou^t  process  is  known 
eis  a protocol.  The  value  of  this  method  of  obtaining  the  decision  process 
behavior,  has  been  noted  by  Simon  (1976):  '■.... [a]  technique. . .used  to 

increase  the  density  of  observations  of  the  infcrmaticn-processing  s\'stem 
stream  [is]  recording  think-aloud  protocols  of  the  problem  sol\'er's  verbali- 
zations during  his  activity."  (p.  28).  Similarly  Payne  (1976),  in  an 
emalysis  of  the  various  models  of  decisicn  making,  concluded  that  asking 
subjects  to  "think  aloud"  while  making  their  decisions,  provides  valuable 
insights  into  the  information  processing  strategies  \ibich  led  a subject  to 
make  a particular  choice.  Newell  (1966)  has  developed  a methodology  for 
the  analysis  of  protocols  based  upon  content  analysis.  His  procedure  allows 
for  the  discovery  cJ  the  patterns  of  thought  which  imderlie  behavior. 

Information  processing  techniques  hav-e  been  successfully  apolied  in 
various  decision  making  situations,  for  example  in  municij>al  zoning 
decisions  (Davis  & Reuter,  1962) , budget  decisions  (U’eber,  1965,  Crecine, 
1967;  Gerwin,  1969),  apartment  selecticai  (PavTie,  1976),  for  the  behavior 
of  a bcink  trust  investment  officer  (Clarkson,  1962) , and  for  human  in- 
ference processes  (Gerwin,  1974) . 
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smith  cind  Greenla<v  (1967)  derived  an  information  processing  model 

of  a psychologist  responsible  for  personnel  selection.  Ttey  essentially 

% 

duplicated  both  the  psychologist's  personality  assessments  and  enployment 
reoonniendaticm.  The  psychologist  made  one  of  four  recomrendations : hire 
or  pronote,  hire  as  a fciir  risk,  do  a background  check,  or  reject.  Ihe 
model  was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  detailed  analysis  of  the  psychologist' 
protocols,  and  informaticn  gathered  from  test  nanuals  and  co-workers. 

For  eight  entirely  new  cases,  the  model  predicted  the  psychologist's 
reconmendation  on  7.  For  the  eighth  case  the  model  suggested  hiring  tlie 
applicant  as  a fair  risk,  while  the  ps^’chologist  recomrcjndcd  a background 
check  (a  search  for  more  information).  CXrerall,  the  percentage  of  correct 
statesnents  made  by  the  model  was  94%. 

Carroll  and  Payne  (1977)  studied  a special  case  of  person  perception, 
that  of  parole  decisicns.  Ihey  asked  expert  parole  decision  makers  to  "think 
aloud"  while  examining  several  actuc^l  parole  cases,  to  tell  what  they  read, 

thou^t  about,  etc.  Coding  of  these  verbed  protocols  indicated  tliat 
attributions  constituted  the  single  most  freqvient  catagory  of  state- 
ments vrtaich  went  beyond. the  inforration  present.  The  most  frequent 
types  of  attributions  were  personality,  plans^iotives,  environment, 
and  ijipulse. 

Lewin  and  Layman  (1978,  in  press)  applied  protocol  ti:acing  techniques 
to  empirically  derive  descriptive/predictive  models  of  the  attribution 
process  individuals  engage  in  while  rating  their  peers  on  several  socio- 
metric measures  of  leadership. 

Ihey  conducted  two  separate,  but  identical  studies:  1)  witli  Duke 
University  students  as  subjects,  and  2)  with  Naval  officers  at  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School  (NPS)  in  Monterey.  Each  simulation  consisted  of  six 
phases:  (1)  subjects  received  an  orientation  — they  were  to  assume  tJie 
role  of  a management  consulting  team,  meeting  in  the  surprise  absence  of 
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their  project  teeun  leader,  to  prep£u:e  preliminary  reccromendations  to  a 
hypothetical  cenpony  described  in  a case,  (2)  case  material  about  the 
oorpany  was  distributed  to  eadi  subject  and  read  individually;  (3)  the 
case  was  jointly  discussed  and  analyzed  by  the  group  to  arrive  at  the 
recenrendations  (this  {hase  was  videotaped) ; (4)  subjects  viewed  them- 
selves on  videotape;  (5)  A peer  evaluation  questionnaire  was  coipleted. 

(Subjects  were  to  exclude  themselves  and  rank  the  manbers  in  their  group 
oh  leadership  sociometrics,  e.g.  "Uho  would  ^ou  go  to  for  help  on  a tou^ 
problem?",  "\'Jho  was  pulling  nxjst  for  the  group?",  "^ilho  was  best  at  handling 
peoDle?"  and  "Who  has  the  best  overall  leadership  qualities?") ; (6)  during 
a private  interred, a practice  "thinking  aloud"  questiai  was  administered 
to  each  subject  and  a protocol  was  obtained  using  a socicrotric  which  was 
ctuitted  from  his  or  her  questionnaire. 

Protocol  analysis  identified  the  primary  factors  which 
composed  the  IP  model  for  a particular  socicmetric,  and  the  infor- 
iTQtion  categories  — verbal  and  nonverbal  behaviors  — which  subjects 
search  to  infer  the  representaticn  of  the  model.  The  primary  factors 
included:  (1)  a Mutual  Influencing  exchange  (MI) , (2)  having  the  ability 

to  Listen  (L) , (3)  the  Quanity  of  Verbal  Cantruinication  (QVC) , and  (4)  being 
Directive  in  a Socicilly  acceptable  manner  (S-D) . Lewin  cuid  LaiTnan  (1978,  in  press) 
found  that  althcxj^  the  protocol  analysis  yielded  the  sane  primary'  fac- 
tors for  both  populations,  there  was  a difference  in  the  structure  of  the 
inforration  processing  models  betiveen  the  DvUce  and  NPS  subjects  for  the 
^'arious  sociometrics.  Table  1 summarizes  these  findings. 
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Surtnary  of  Key  Paraneters  for  each  Socionetric  Ouestioa 


Frequency  Stated 

Socicrotric Pr  jjmary  Factors  in  ^Protocols 


Duke 

NPS 

Duke 

r- 

NPS 

1.  Who  woxild  you  go  to 

MI 

S-D 

32% 

27% 

for  help  on  a tough  problem? 

L 

b 

32% 

27% 

MI 

13% 

QVC 

13% 

2.  Who  is  pulling  most  for  the 

S-D 

SrD 

27% 

73% 

group? 

L 

MI 

27% 

18% 

3.  Who  is  best  at  handling  pec^le? 

S-D 

StD 

42% 

39% 

MI 

GVD 

31% 

23% 

- 

MI 

17% 

■ h 

16% 

4.  Who  shews  the  best  overall 

S-D 

S-D 

48% 

47% 

leadership  qualities? 

MI 

L 

32% 

19% 

MI 

14% 

QVC 

11% 
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Lewln  and  lAyntan  (in  press)  tested  their  models  by  statistically  conparing 

« 

the  ran)d.ngs  obtained  fixm  the  models  against  the  actual  aggregate  group 
peer  rankings.  Table  2 siarmarizes  the  results  for  the  Dike  subjects. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  information  processing  methodology'  employed 
is  a very  feasible  strategy  to  enplrically  derive  models  of  the  leadership 
attributicm  process. 


Bnplrically,  as  well  as  theoretically,  the  Lewin  and  Layman  ( in  press) 
stuc^  provides  a foundatic«  for  future  leadership  research.  The  study 
of  leadership  in  emergent  situations  the  use  of  ad-hoc  gror^  eilone 
is  limited,  however,  because  at  best  it  can  only  lead  to  the  identification 
of  the  most  basic  casual  models  of  the  attribution  process  ootttnon  to 
all  leadership  situations.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  Levon  and  Laynan 
( in  press)  results.  Their  primary  factors  in  many  instances,  are  related 


qualitatively  and  conceptually  to  those  hypothesized  in  other  theories 
of  leadership.  Fbr  example,  aspects  of  cemsideration  and  Initiating 
Structure  and  Participative  leadership  were  evident  in  the  sociometric 


question  "Who  shCMS  the  best  overall  leadership  qualities?"  The 
primary'  factors  for  this  question  v^ere  Socicil-Directive  and  Mutual 


Influence.  Mutual  Influence  is  operationally  defined  as  the  existence 


grovp  mentjers  vhere  each  e^diibits  good  listening  eibilities  and  does 
not  attempt  to  dominate  the  interchange.  The  follcwing  descriptors 
from  the  protocols  illustrate  this  parameter:  "can  expound  on  ny  ideas 
"v>e  both  contribute  equally",  "we  agreed  as  v«ll  cis  disagreed  vd.th 


"was  willing  to  listen  and  wouldn't  dominate  or 


restrict  me  from  adding  ny  side",  "doesn't  intempt  or  dominate  the 
conversation",  "is  willing  to  change  his  opinions".  The  descriptors 
of  this  factor  cleaurly  suggest  that  the  two  elements  of  participation — 
participative  decision  making  and  participative  supervision — are  oonponents 
of  Mutual  Influence,  with  the  distinction  that  attempts  to  influencse 
axe  initiated  by  both  individuals  without  being  overly  do^iatic  and 
aggressive  in  ones  views. 


ill» 


The  Social-Directive  parameter  is  operationally  defined  by  Lewin  and 
Layman  (in  press)  as  organizing  and  giving  direction  to  the  groqp  and  acccnplish- 
ing  this  in  a socially  aco^table  manner.  In  otherwords,  a person  ranking  high  on 
this  dimension  not  only  structures  the  problem  solving  process  of  the 
group,  but  he  or  she  also  involves  other  groi;^*  members.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  descriptors  from  the  protocols:  "initiates 
the  discussion",  "tries  to  get  respcnses  from  other  people",  "brings  group 
back  on  track",  "gives  the  group  structure-assigns  various  tasks", 

"pushes  over  ideas  in  a pleasant  way",  "able  to  look  at  both  sides  and 

reach  a conclusion",  etc.  These  descriptors  clearly  suggest  that  aspects 

of  the  consideration  and  Initiating  Structure  dimensions  are  represented 

in  the  Social-Directive  parameter.  At  the  same  time  this  parameter  extends 

the  descriptors  of  the  Chio  State  Leadership  Behavior  Description  questionnaires.* 

The  lewin  and  Layman  (1978)  results  also  indicate  that  leadership 
attribution  models  vary  between  different  emergent  groups;  Duke  University 
students  and  Navy  professionals.  This  suggests  that  vhile  the  basic 
casual  models  may  be  shared  across  groups,  that  there  also  exists  certain 
factors  which  may  be  situaticn  and  populaticxi  specific. 

The  noticxi  that  inplicit  models  of  behavior  are  sheuied  across  persons 
is  not  new.  Extensive  research  h/  Seoord,  Dukes  and  Sevan  (1954)  on 
personality  iirpression  formation  from  facial  features  strcngly  supports 
the  high  reliability  of  such  sheued  models.  Similar  conclusions  are 
reached  Nisbett  and  Wilscn  (1977) , Lewin,  EXJbno  and  Akula  (1971) , Bern 
(1967) , Eden  and  Leviatan  (1975) , Rush,  Thomas  and  Lord  (1977)  and 
Abelson  (1976). 

★ 

For  a more  ooitplete  discussion  of  the  Lewin  and  Layman  (1978)  results 
as  they  relate  to  the  I£DQ  see  Lewin  (1977) , 
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Assessm^ts  dnd  prediction  of  leadership  cleeurly  is  sitviationally 
contingent,  Olierefbre,  if  leadership  jLs  to  be  oonoeived  of  as  zm 
outooine  of  eui  attributicai  process,  it  is  inperative  to  recognize  that 
nuLtiple  leadership  attributions  are  possible  within  any  organizational 
setting.  Leadership  attributions  within  actual  orgemizations  are 
contingent  on  several  factors,  for  exattple,  the  nature  of  the  task, 

(e.g.  marketing,  production,  accounting,  research,  etc.)  and  the  level 
at  which  the  job  is  performed  (e.g.  first  line  supervisor,  department 
head,  etc.)  In  addition  attributions  might  differ  depending  on  vho  is 
attributing  leadership  to  whom.  Further,  not  all  supervisory  and  mivx- 
gerial  positions  in  cin  organization  are  equally  inportant  in  terms  of 
leader  behavior.  In  any  organization  only  certain  positions  are  recog- 
nized as  laeing  critical  in  terms  of  tlie  leadership  beliavior  of  the  posi- 
ticn  occupant.  Therefore,  v^en  studying  leadership  within  an  organization 
it  is  inportant  to  select  those  managers  v*o  are  in  positions  which  are 
viewed  by  the  organization  as  being  critical  in  terms  of  their  leadersMp 
behavior. 

Within  any  organization  we  conceive  of  four  bcisic  types  of 
leadership  attributions  always  occuring; 

(1)  svpervisor  of  subordinate, 

(2)  subordinate  of  sipervisor, 

(3)  the  peers  of  the  sipervisor,  and 

(4)  the  attribution  made  by  the  supervisor's  superior. 

t 

If  the  organization  itself  has  a formal  means  of  leader  assessment, 
there  could  be  a fifth  type  of  attribution  possible  — that  of  the 
assessment  center.  Figure  3 simmarizes  these  relationships.  date, 
however,  the  majority  of  tlie  researdi  on  leadership  has  prinurily  focased 
on  the  superior-subordinate  relationship. 

! 
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The  leadership  attributicxi  process  of  svperiors^  subordinates 
peers,  and  the  organization  can  be  esqsected  to  be  partially 
unique  emd  therefore,  to  involve  additioneil  specific  parameters.  To 
identify  these  situation  specific  peurameters,  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  attributicxi  judgements  at  the  time  such  judgements  are  being 
made.  Ftor  exanple,  at  the  organizational  assessment  center,  or  at 
the  time  si^ieriors  are  required  to  evaluate  their  subordinates. 


Figure  3.  Basic  leadership  attributions  for  any  task  and  level 


vdthin  an  organization. 
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The  proposed  reseeurch  paradign  would,  therefore,  involve  the 
application  of  infomotion  processing  methcxblogy  and  protoool 
tracing  teduviques  to  obtain  the  different  leadership  attribution 
models  (e.g.  of  superiors,  si^bordinates,  peers,  etc.)  at  different 
levels  within  an  actual  organization  and  for  job  tasks  vrtiere  leadership 
is  recognized  as  being  of  critical  importance. 

The  possible  outcomes  of  this  reseauTch  include:  obtaining  a class 
of  node Is  of  leadership  attribution;  identifying  the  basic  causal  models 
ccmon  to  all  situations;  and  identifying  those  situationally  specific 
parameters  which  are  contingent  upon  the  organization  itself,  level, 
and  the  individual  relationships  expressed  in  Figure  3.  In  addition, 
such  research  should  identify  vhich  models  are  actually  applied  by  the 
organization  to  make  leadership  assessment  and  management  selection 
decisions.  In  other  words,  does  an  individual  identified  as  having 
’’high  potential"  for  management  rank  high  on  any,  all,  or  a corbination 
of  the  attribution  models? 

Speculation,  however,  as  to  which  leadership  attribution  models  will 
emerge  as  determining  the  leader  identification  and  selection  processes 
in  an  organization  is  incxmsecjuential  at  this  time.  What  is  important  is 
to  recognize  that  the  framework  of  informtion  processing  research  is 
such  that  the  structure  of  leadership  attribution  models  can  be  inferred 
fran  the  data  itself,  and  that  the  empirical  results  to  date  clearly 
support  this  research  approach. 

In  addition,  the  descriptive  models  developed  frcxn  the  data  will  provide 
an  empirical  basis  for  developing  normative  rules  for  leadership  behavior 
in  an  organization,  contingent  on  a particular  level  and  task  within  that 
organizatiCMi.  The  work  of  Vroom  and  Yelton  (1973)  is  a gcx3d  example 


of  the  potential  of  this  approeidi.  Their  model,  however,  is  related  to 
the  superior^suboidinate  attribution  model  only,  and  does  not  distinguish 
the  situational  aspec±s  of  an  organization,  and  the  level  and  task  within 


belief  holds  true,  however,  Ceinnot  be  answered  until  we  have  gained  an 


understanding  of  the  actual  decision  process  by  which  leaders  are  selected 
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